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Ghe Sonth African Outlook 


“ The nations are the golden candlesticks which hold 
aloft the candles of the Lord. ...Show us your man, land 
‘cries to land ! ” —Phillips Brooks. 

* * 


‘The Berlin Crisis. 

As the days passed last month the situation in Western 
Eurcpe more and more darkened. Russia declared 
‘that before the year was out she would sign a unilateral 
treaty with East Germany and recognise her as a sover- 
eign state. She followed this up with moves closing the 
border between East and West Berlin, so as to prevent the 
escape of thousands who were fleeing from Communist- 
dominated East Germany. The flight of manpower 
from Eastern Germany to the West has been in late 
months phenomenal, and has threatened to drain the 
former of much of her strength. The Western Allies 
have been anxious to see the unification of the two parts 
of Germany through a plebiscite that would make known 
the wishes of the majority of the combined populations, 
‘but the soe ao have gays eee this. 


* 


Lhe poe of the Stae etunicn was one up by 
Lord Home, the British Foreign Secretary, during a 
debate in the House of Lords. He declared that one 
false step over Berlin could easily plunge Europe into 
-war. He deprecated the Russian tendency to make 
threatening speeches, and pleaded for the German 
question to be approached with quiet and tactful diplo- 
‘macy without threat or use of force. Lord Home faced 
the realities of the situation. He said we were living in 
a condition of international anarchy. - Violence, threats, 
rumours of wars, and masterpieces of confusion were 
erupting across the. face of the world,.and making 
mockery of the claim of twentieth-century man to have. 


evolved a code of conduct. He said, ‘‘ By far the largest 
share of the responsibility for the breakdown of law and 
order all over the world must be laid at the door of inter- 
national Communism.’’ In such circumstances he saw 
Britain’s duty to act as a guardian of order. In Kuwait 
Britain had assured a country’s independence without 
spilling a drop of blood. In the Congo there was at last 
a chance of settlement, which was not likely to be helped 
by the Russian mission which had flown into Stanley- 
ville. He warned the Russians not to stir up trouble 
when peace seemed possible. 
* * * Ed 

A General Election. 

The Government has decided to hold a General Elece 
tion on 18 October. Many hoped that South. Africa 
would be spared till 1963 the unrest that such an event 
inevitably stirs up. A General Election was held in 1958, 
a Provincial Election in 1959, 1960 saw the Referendum, 
and 1961 is to have another General Election. The 
Prime Minister’s chief reason tor the decision is that the 
Government of the new Republic may have the lengthy 
period of five years in which to pursue its policies with- 
out interruption. But the question remains as to 
whether South Africa in view of its economic position, 
its isolation from the Commonwealth, and the world- 
wide contempt of its racial policies will be allowed to 
remain in peace. 

Leadership in Africa. 

According to a report in the East London Daily 
Dispatch, Professor D. Hobart Houghton, who occupies 
the chair of Economics in Rhodes University, told a 
NUSAS gathering some of his experiences at the Con- 
ference of the International Economic Association held 
recently in Addis Ababa. 

Professor Houghton said two Russians were among 
the delegates from all over the world who attended the 
Addis Ababa conference, the theme of which was econo- 
mic development in Africa. He said there was a grow- 
ing realisation among the emergent African States that 
their political future would depend upon a stable econo- 
mic structure. The future of Africa, said Professor 
Houghton, was likely to depend upon the establishment 
of political stability in the Congo and upon events in 
Nigeria. Nigeria, because of its size. and potential 
economic resources, would be one of the determining 
factors. -He thought Ghana has had its day, although 
there might. be important developments there as a result 
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of Communist influence. The rest of Africa, he said, 
thought South Africa was crazy to throw away its oppor- 
tunities of leading the African continent. He was told 
by leaders of the African States attending the conference 
that South Africa had all the ingredients for becoming 
the premier State in Africa. It was 50 years ahead ; it 
had the advantage of the gold mines ; it had become 
highly organised, and it had resources for the develop- 
ment of heavy industry. Of primary importance, 
however, was the fact that the number of educated and 
_Westernised Africans in South Africa far exceeded the 
whole of the rest of the African Continent. Professor 
Hobart Houghton was told that if only South Africa 
would send an African diplomat to Lagos, that State 
wouid be prepared to import goods to the value of R20 
million from the Republic, but as long as South Africa 
denied full opportunities to the African populations and 
continued with its apartheid policy, no African State 
‘would have anything to do with this country. 
Inter-racial Sport. 

A recent issue of Southern Africa, the reliable London 
-weekly, carried an editorial note that should be ponder- 
ed by all in South Africa who are interested in inter- 
racial sport. It read: 

“* National sporting bodies in South Africa are still 
showing a tendency to adhere weakly to Nationalist 
Party policy when they come up against colour bar issues. 
This attitude becomes the more regrettable as time goes 
on, for several of these bodies are having to meet a grow- 
ing challenge in international forums. To cower there 
behind what is no more than an expression of the wishes 
of the South African Government is a poor service to 
sport in the Republic. The simple fact is that mixed 
sport is not forbidden by the laws of the country, so that 
controlling bodies are free to organise it so long as they 
do not contravene laws which have an indirect bearing 
on the subject, such as the Group Areas Act. The 
Minister of the Interior mentioned in Parliament recently 
a celebrated case in which a golf club had asked for a 
Government ruling on an Indian player’s eligibility to 
take part in the South African Open Championship. 
The Government gave a favourable ruling, but it was in 
fact a matter for the club itself to decide, the Minister 
said. He added that it was Government policy to pro- 
hibit mixed competition within the country but to allow 
it outside South Africa’s borders. Within a short time 
the South African Amateur Athletics Association had 
forbidden an African to run in the Durban-Maritzburg 
Comrades’ Marathon, the president remarking that the 
Association was ‘‘ not going to break the Jaws of the 
country.’’ It is‘this confusion of statutory law with 
Government whim that sets sporting bodies on the wrong 
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track. And when they carry such confusion to inter- 
national debates on the subject they do a disservice both. 
to their country and to world sport.”’ 

* * * * 
Visit: Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer. 

Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer, Associate General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches and Director of its 
Division of Studies, will visit South Africa from 22nd 
August till 8th September, 1961. He will arrive from 
Geneva at the Jan Smuts Airport at 8.10 p.m. on Tues- 
day, August 22. It will be recalled that Dr. Bilheimer 
visited our country on several occasions in 1960 to assist 
with the preparation of the Cottesloe Consultation of 
the South African member churches of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches... In December, 1960, Dr. Bilheimer 
attended the Consultation. One of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Cottesloe Consultation was the crea- 
tion of a Council or Conference of the South African 
churches which are members of the World Council of 
Churches. A condition was that at least six of the eight 
member churches should indicate their approval of the 
creation of such a council. Since the Cottesloe Con- 
sultation, two of the eight member churches have with- 
drawn their membership of the World Council of 
Churches, namely the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk 
van Afrika and the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk 
(Transvaal). A third member church, the Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde Kerk (Cape) has deferred a decision re- 
garding the proposed Council pending the meeting of its 
Synod in October of this year. The indications are, 
however, that it too will withdraw from the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. The main purpose of Dr. Bilheimer’s 
present visit is to discuss this situation with the remain- 
ing member churches, namely, the Bantu Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa, the Church of the Province of 
South Africa, the Congregational Union of South Africa, 
the Methodist Church of South Africa and the Presby- 
terian Church of Southern Africa. The object of the dis- 
cussions is to determine the best means of communica- 
tion between the World Council of Churches and its 
remaining member churches in South Africa. While 
Dr. Bilheimer is in South Africa, he will also informally 
meet as many of the Cottesloe delegates as possible. Dr. 
Bilheimer will visit Johannesburg, Pretoria, Stellenbosch 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and Durban. 

* * * * 

We trust that the visit of Dr. Bilheimer will lead to the 
strengthening of the Christian Council of South Africa, 
which, with its 20/30 affiliated bodies is the truly repre- 
sentative ecumenical organisation in this country. It 
includes: various Churches: and -Missionary Societies 
which:have their headquarters in other parts of the world 
but which have made notable and indeed. outstanding 
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contributions to the Christian cause in what is now the 
Republic. Why their heads or representatives should 
have been excluded from the Cottesloe Consultation is 
difficult to understand. The ecumenical Christian work 
in South Africa is not being done only by bodies now 
independent of their mother Churches or Societies and 
which have on their own obtained membership of the 
World Council of Churches. 
* * * * 

‘Troubles in Schools. 

We commend the following editorial note which 
appeared in The Recorder of Southern Rhodesia : 

**News of disturbances in three of Southern Rhodesia’s 
24 Secondary Schools is and must be disturbing to 
educators, parents, and the public. There is no doubt 
in our minds that the senior students have been tending 
to support political parties outside the school grounds. 
Whenever political action has been taken in the cities, or 
a clash has occurred between the Police and Africans, 
underground currents have been felt in the schools, 
showing themselves in general bad behaviour and acts of 
insubordination. In our view, the educational interests 
of the children or pupils in schools must be their first 
and only concern. They must be told this by their 
parents, teachers, and political leaders. In order to 
devote all their time to schooling, and to get the most 
out of that time, it is essential that school discipline be 
maintained by both teachers and the Principal. We feel 
strongly that those students who do not obey the Princi- 
pal of the School and the regulations he and the staff lay 
down should not be allowed to continue learning.”’ 

* * * * 

Similar remarks are applicable to various schools in 
South Africa. It is a reprehensible policy that encour- 
ages school children and immature youths to busy them- 
selves in politics when they should be at their lessons. 
It is not by such methods that responsible, level-headed 
citizens, such as Africa needs now and will need even 
more in the future, can be prepared for their lifework. 

* * * * 

Release of Jomo Kenyaia. 

- In the middle of last month Jomo Kenyatta, who 
several years ago was sentenced for his part in the Mau 
Mau atrocities, returned from restriction to his home 
near Nairobi. A few days later he was visited by the 
Governor of Kenya who conversed with him for an hour 
and a half. It is praiseworthy that in his first speech 
Kenyatta appealed for unity and peace so that, as he 
said, “‘we will get our independence faster.’’ He 
declared that whoever.supported trouble or violence was 


ap. enemy. of. his ‘people’ s freedom. . He added that. he’ 
was prepared to serve his people in any position, declar-.' 


ing, ‘% You: know-the commandment, ‘ Love thy neigh- 
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bour as thyself’; well, the world is my neighbour.’’ 
Immigrant races, he said, were not immigrant if they 
thought of themselves as Kenyans and behaved them- 
selves, without wanting to have so many privileges. All 
land that had not been developed must be turned over 
to landless Africans, but those lands developed for the 
benefit of Kenya would continue to function. The world 
will watch with special interest future developments to 
see whether the liberal, forgiving policy of Great Britain 
is justified by events. 
Changing Views on the Federation. 

More than a year ago the Federal Government of 
Central Africa decided to take steps to make better known 
actual conditions in the Federation, particularly to the 
British people, and for this purpose arranged to have as 
consultants the firm of ‘‘ Voice and Vision.’’ One of 
the schemes of the latter was to take British members of 
Parliament, of all parties, to the Federation for tours ° 
lasting several weeks to see life in the Federation in many 
of its aspects. Members on the tours were given ample 
scope to see phases in which they were specially interested 
and to travel widely. <A fruit of these tours has been 
that many have returned to Britain deeply impressed, 
and in consequence have come out strongly in favour 
of the maintenance of the Federation and in support of 
the efforts of the Federal Government on behalf of 
Africans. It has disturbed some members of the 
British Labour Party that parliamentarians of their own 
party have made known their disagreement with Labour’s 
constant criticism of the Federation. One of the latter 
recently said to a press conference that extremist African 
politicians who, ‘‘ talk glibly of ‘ one man, one vote ” 
should realise that this is not in the best interests of the 
Africans themselves.’’ He went on to say, ‘‘ Toler- 
ance, patience and goodwill must be the watchword of 
all who have the country’s best interests at heart. Un- 
less this is done and a unified progress made possible, 
then the alternative can only lead to what we see in the 
Congo and elsewhere with the eventual loss of the whole 
of Africa to anti-democratic forces.’’ 

* * * * 
The Nyasaland Election. 

Last month Nyasaland elected its members of the 
Nyasaland Legislative Council. All the 20 lower roll: 
seats were won by Dr. Banda’s Malawi Congress Party. - 
In addition, this Party won three of the eight upper roll 
seats, the remaining five going to the United Federal. 
Party. The final-state of the parties was : Malawi Con- 
gress Party:22 ; Independent Malawi | ; United Federal 
Party’5. Official figures gave the overall percentage poll 
in the election: as 95.1... The constitution provides -for : 
twenty members elected on the lower roll,.in which most 
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of the voters are Africans, eight members elected on the 
upper roll, on which most voters are Europeans and 
Asians, and five Colonial Office officials will be members 
in virtue of the offices they hold. In terms of the new 
constitution, under which the election was held, the 
Governor has power to nominate extra members both to 
the Legislative Council and the Executive Council (which 
will function as an advisory Cabinet under his chair- 
manship), if he considers this necessary to maintain the 
balance between the races in the Protectorate. It is 
likely that Dr. Banda will be a member of the ten-men 
Executive Council, and it is probable that he wil! be one 
of the Ministers. In such a post he would have ample 
opportunity of disclosing his powers of leadership and 
responsibility, which, it is the prayer of many, he will do. 
* * 


Ba * 


Smallpox in Nyasaland. 

The harm that irresponsibile political agitation can do 
among the African people has been well illustrated in the 
Central Province of Nyasaland, according to an article 
in the British Medical Journal from the pen of the Senior 
Medical Officer in that territory. Smallpox has always 
been endemic in Nyasaland, with occasional outbreaks 
of such proportions that they can be termed epidemics. 
Vaccination campaigns are continually under way, and 
the year 1960 was no exception. In the middle of the 
year, however, and especially in the Central Province, 
much political opposition was encountered. As a 
result the vaccination programme was greatly restricted, 
and in some villages was brought to a standstill. This 
opposition was withdrawn in October and the vaccina- 
tion campaign was reintroduced, though by this time it 
was too late to prevent outbreaks of the disease. The 
traditional method for the odd case of smallpox is to 
build a grass hut away from the village in an attempt to 
keep the patient in strict seclusion, prohibiting all visitors, 
Towards the end of October and the beginning of 
November the number of known cases occurring around 
the Lilongwe Township increased so much that other 
means of isolation had to be sought. Accordingly a 
large and spacious building, formerly used by the Public 
Works Department, was taken over. During a five- 
month period the admissions numbered 620 and the 
deaths 95. As the number of cases increased, so the 
population became more and more co-operative towards 
the intensified vaccination drive. The majority of cases 
occurred in children under ten years of age, and the 
greatest percentage of deaths occurred in children of the 
same age group. Of the children who survived one lost 


the sight of both eyes and three lost the sight of one eye. 


The common ‘“‘ political ’’ report was that Europeans 
advocated vaccination in order to induce sterility in the 
African population. 
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Churches and their Archives. 

We rejoice to know that various Churches and Mis-- 
sionary Societies are giving attention to the preservation 
of their records. As an example, we learn that the build-- 
ing committee of Cape Town Cathedral has opened a 
muniment room in the new Cathedral. This is more 
than a strong room or storage cellar. It is a light and 
airy room, properly equipped with special cupboards, 
drawers sufficiently large to take plans, an exhibition 
case and a picture rail. Three dioceses of the Church 
of the Province—Cape Town, Bloemfontein and St. 
Helena—have already calendered their archives and 
each depesited a copy in the central record library. We 
are aware also that the Methodist Church, under the 
leadeiship of Prof. Hewson, has been collecting much: 
material in Grahamstown of the early history of the 
Church. As intimated in our columns recently, Love- 
dale has given on loan to the Cory Library at Graham- 
stown a large and valuable collection of books and 
manuscripts. These were brought together principally 
while the history of the first hundred years of Lovedale 
Institution was being written. Rhodes University has. 
arranged to keep the collection together in the Cory 
Library and to have the items readily to hand for research. 
scholars of any race. It can never be forgotten that 
what may seem commonplace historical pamphlets,. 
magazines, photographs and letters of to-day may be 
treasure to the historians of the future. 

: * * * * 

Rey. Price S. Mbete. 

Methodist Church Leaders in South Africa have lately 
been paying tribute to the memory of the Rev. Price S. 
Mbete, B.A., who recently passed away at the early age of 
61. Almost twenty years ago the Methodist Conference 
were considering whether Bensonvale Institution should 
be closed down. It was at this juncture that Mr. Mbete 
was asked to take charge of it. This office he held tilf 
the time of his death. As in most similar institutions, 
to be Governor of Bensonvale was to be in the midst of 
youthful African turbulence, with its swords piercing 
one’s own soul, but also with its opportunities of influen- 
cing for time and eternity young African men and women 
standing at life’s threshold. Under his care Bensonvale 
took on a new lease of life and became a notable centre 
of evangelistic and educational work. For many a day 
the names of Mbete and Bensonvale will be thankfully 
linked together. 


'“ Why, Gentlemen, it seems to me that you make up 


_ for believing nothing in the Bible by believing all the. 


folly outside it. 
. . —wNapoleon 1 
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Sharpeville and Langa 


(Précis of the Report of the Commissions appointed to 
enquire into the events of March 2\st 1960. A Fact Paper: 
S.A. Institute of Race Relations, P.O. Box 97 Johannes- 
burg. pp. \7 & 34. 50 cents). 


‘THIS is one of those valuable publications of the Race 

Relations Institute which give reliable information 
-of incidents and conditions affecting the non-Europeans 
of the Union, now the Republic, of South Africa, and 
useful summaries of important documents which may 
be too long and involved for the ordinary public to 
-digest in the time at their disposal. 

In this issue to which we call attention, we have sum- 
maries of two reports by single member commissions 
appointed by the government to report on the tragic 
events which, though separated bya wide distance, occur- 
red on the 21st of March 1960, with serious loss of life, 
injuries and arson. 


SHARPEVILLE 

The first is an account in summary form of the 
happenings in and near Sharpeville, the location of 
Vereeniging, on the southern border of the Transvaal. 
In the view of the Commissioner, he was appointed to 
collect relevant evidence, to state the facts as revealed in 
the evidence, but not to apportion responsibility for what 
happened, make any recommendation, or suggest any 
action that might be taken to obviate such occurrences 
in the future. 

The area of the disturbances which were the subject 
of the Commission’s enquiry had a population of about 
100,000 Bantu, mostly dependent upon industry. 

The Commissioner found that, though the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the inhabitants were peace-loving and 
obedient citizens and not unfriendly to the police, they 
had been influenced by a political organization called the 
Pan-African Congress which by propaganda, meetings 
and, it was alleged, intimidation, had organized resistance 
to the Reference Book system of identifying people, 
and advocated a minimum wage of £35 per month 
for all races in the Republic. The people of the area, 
and indeed of the whole country, had been keyed up to 
expect significant happenings on the 21st of March in 
their struggle for improved conditions. The Superin- 
tendent of Sharpeville Location admitted in evidence 
that the standard of wages was inadequate, and that 
there was no effective body through which the people 
could make known their grievances. 

The first phase of the campaign which was planned to 
spread over some years was to take the form of a mass 
surrender of Pass Reference Books to the police, sub- 
mission to arrest, and the disorganization of civil autho- 


rity. VIOLENCE WAS TO FORM NO PART OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

At several of the locations in the area, marches to the 
police posts took place in the early morning of the 21st 
March, but by a combination of tear gas, baton charges, 
a display of police force and perhaps some tact on the 
part of the police, the assemblies were dispersed. 

At Sharpeville, reputedly a law-abiding and peace- 
loving community, thousands of the inhabitants had 
gathered at the police station which was surrounded by 
wire fencing and protected by 130 European and 77 
Bantu Police inside the fence, and by an additional 29 
European and 62 Bantu Police outside but in the vicinity. 

The Commissioner found that the evidence in regard 
to the attitude of the Sharpeville protesters was conflict- 
ing—it being maintained on the one hand that the crowd 
showed no measureable hostility to the police ; on the 
other hand the police witnesses claimed that open hosti- 
lity was displayed and violence threatened which burst 
into open hostility at 1.40 p.m., when the police fired 
700 shots which resulted in the death of 69 Bantu and the 
wounding of 180 more. 

Though no definite responsibility for the tragedy of 
Sharpeville is assigned by the Commissioner some con- 
clusions appear in the course of the summary which are 
an aid to its understanding and do duty for more positive 
findings : 


THE COMMISSIONER’S CONCLUSIONS 

1. A large number were present in the crowd be- 
cause they were prevented from going to work. 

2. The Commissioner estimates the crowd to have 
numbered 10,000. 

3. The crowd was noisy and the police were abused 
and threatened but at | p.m. nothing had occurred which 
called for extreme measures. 

4. The-crowd could not be regarded as an armed 
one but its size and its physical proximity to the police 
made the situation inflammable. 

5. The noise of the crowd was so great that only at 
short distances could the orders of the officers be heard. 
The Bantu were pressing against the fence surrounding 
the station. The officer commanding ordered rifles to 
be loaded but warned the men not to fire. The critical 
stage was reached when an officer was pushed through 
the gate, stones were thrown, and the mob burst through. 
Two shots were fired from the mob ; someone, not the 
Officer in command, shouted ‘‘ shoot ’’ and 700 shots 
were fired in from 10 to 30 seconds with the fatal results’ 
already noted. 

The summary of the report concludes : The Commis- 
sioner expressly avoided any finding as to whether the 
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shooting was justified or not, or as to who, if anybody, - 


was culpable. It was idle, said he, to speculate what 
would have happened if no shots at all had been fired 
when they were. It is possible that no loss of life at all 
would have occurred ; on the other hand, it is possible 
that a worse blood bath than ever could have taken place. 


LANGA 


The enquiry into the disturbances which took place 
on March 21st at Langa Location, Cape Town, was con- 
ducted by Mr. Justice Diemont of the Cape Provincial 
Division of the Supreme Court and although it was not 
a court of law, the procedure of a court of law so far as 
possible was followed. Parties were allowed to be re- 
presented by Counsel (though the Police did not take 
advantage of this concession) and a limited amount of 
cross-examination of the witnesses was permitted. The 
Deputy Attorney-General of the Cape led the evidence 
and four Counsel appeared for the Langa Vigilance 
Association. Seventy-five people gave evidence which 
was recorded and transcribed and on this record the 
report is based. 

At Langa as at Sharpeville the disturbances had their 
starting point in a campaign organized by the Pan 
African Congress for the abolition of Reference Books 
and for the introduction of a minimum wage. The tactics 
were similar to those at Sharpeville. On Sunday, March 
20th, at 10 a.m. a meeting was addressed by the Cape 
Town leaders of the Pan African Congress which 
has now been declared an illegal organization. Another 
meeting, larger and less orderly, was held on Sunday 
afternoon when between 3000 and 5000 people were 
present. The crowd was instructed to gather, without 
reference books, early the following morning to march 
to the Police station and demand arrest. 

The Commissioner was satisfied that the leaders who 
addressed the crowd urged ‘‘ all people taking part in 
the campaign to avoid violence and bloodshed.’’ There 
were heard, however, subversive calls to the Bantu Police 
to resign. 

It was stated in evidence that Langa, which was origi- 
nally planned for 5000 persons, at the time of the riots 
held 25,000, of whom fewer than 2000 were women. 
Most of the inhabitants were migrant labourers who did 
not wish to have their families with them. In any case 
there was not sufficient married accommodation to per- 
mit this. 

The people in Langa had no means other than the 
Bantu Advisory Board for the presentation of grievances. 
The majority of Bantu witnesses testified that their major 
grievances were Low Wages and “‘ Reference Books.’’ 
The climax of the campaign was to be reached in 1963 
““by which date the Pan African Congress would have 
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taken over the country ’’ and achieved ‘‘ freedom and’ 
independence. ’’ 

As the first phase of the campaign was based on the 
Reference Book the second was to work for a minimum. 
wage of £35 a month for everybody. This was to be 
part of a nationwide campaign to bring industry to a 
standstill until their demands had been fully met. 

The Commission found no evidence of communist. 
affiliation to the Pan African Congress. There was 
evidence to support the contention that the leaders of 
the campaign ordered their followers ‘‘to observe 
absolute non-violence. ”’ 

By 6.30 on the morning of March 21st there were be- 
tween 300 and 5000 present. The police arrived about 
7 a.m. and warned the leaders that no such procession 
as they contemplated would be allowed. The meeting 
was therefore adjourned till 6 p.m. but meanwhile two 
orders were issued, the first by the Magistrate banning 
meetings for two days and the second by the Minister 
of Justice for seven days. 

The first Order was relayed to the crowd by means of 
a loud speaker in a patrol van, but not evidently heard by © 
many people. There was no attempt evidently to con- 
tact the leaders of the Assembly which by the late after- 
noon was estimated to be about 10,000, with additions 
from neighbouring locations. The arrival of the Police 
increased the tension and when the commanding officer 
gave the assembly three minutes to disperse, nothing 
happened, and he then ordered a baton charge, followed 
by a second. Some hundreds of the crowd then began 
to throw stones and bottles and other missiles. Nobody 
was badly injured. Then firing began from two adjacent 
flats upon the police but from different directions, and 
the officer commanding decided that he must use fire-— 
arms. Evidence was given that this was unwarranted, 
but the Commissioner decided that the officer had not 
exceeded his duty in the circumstances. Two people 
were killed and 26 injured, twenty-three were hurt in the 
baton charges, sixteen of the latter in the head. 
Thereafter there was some burning of public buildings 
including the High School and the Public library, and 
three churches were damaged. 


THE COMMISSIONER’S CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions of the commissioner are set out in 36 
short paragraphs and though also factual they are not so 
destitute of judgment as the Sharpeville Report. 

The main ones deserving serious consideration are as 
follows : ios 

1. & 2. The immediate aims of the campaign (which 
was intended to be nationwide) were abolition of the 
Reference Books and a minimum wage of £35 per month 
for everybody. 


buat 
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7. The leaders of the campaign advocated non- 


~violence in its conduct. 


8. The great majority of people attending the meet- 
ings which provided the occasion for the riots were not 


“members of the Pan African Congress. 


12. The leaders misled the crowd into thinking that 


_an Official reply would be given them by the police. 


18, 19 & 25. No effective steps were taken by the 
police to inform the crowd or the leaders that their meet- 


ing had been banned. 


25. The time given to such a great crowd to disperse 


was unreasonably short. 


THE CONCLUSIONS OF A REASONABLE 
CITIZEN 


What conclusions can be drawn from these two 


‘deplorable incidents ? 


1. It is clear that the town Bantu have no effective 


‘means of representing to the Government their disabili- . 
ties. 


2. They are too easily made tools of by those who 
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promise unrealistic benefits. 

3. While mass demonstrations are everywhere re- 
sorted to for the expression of their convictions, such 
demonstrations by undisciplined mobs unaware of the 
limits of legitimate protest inevitably result in violence 
despite all protestations to the contrary. 

4. In our May issue of last year immediately after 
the disturbances we quoted with approval a speech by a 
cabinet minister in which Mr. Sauer called for a new 
approach to the whole question of our black and white 
relationships, asserting that the ‘‘ old book ’’ of South 
African History was closed at Sharpeville and that our 
immediate task was to reconsider ‘‘ in earnestness and 
honesty ’’ our whole appraisal of the Native Question. 
This involved, in his judgment, better relationships be- 
tween races, amendment of the pass and of the liquor ~ 
laws, and immediate attention to the matter of higher 
wages for Africans working in urban industries. Most 
thinking South Africans would agree that there is a 
need for thoroughgoing re-appraisement of the situa- 
tion. 


An African Headmaster and the Southern 
Rhodesia Referendum 


FrOLLOWING is the full text of an African head- 
master’s essay which was awarded first prize of 
£10 i0s. in a competition sponsored by the National 
Referendum Council, in association with African News- 
papers Limited. 
The winner of ‘‘ Why I Will Vote ‘YES’ at the 
“* Referendum ’’ is Mr. Justin V. J. Nyoka, Headmaster 
of St. Francis’ Mission School, Selukwe. 


On the 26th of July the Colony’s voters will be asked 
to accept or reject the proposed New Constitution in a 
Referendum. I will certainly vote ‘ Yes ’ for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

Training Ground for African Politicians : For the first 
time in the history of the Colony, under the New Con- 
stitution, Africans will sit in the Legislature. This will 
be an excellent training ground for African Politicians. 
It is like inspanning an old ox with a young one to train 
the young one. Instead of chanting political slogans 
outside Parliament, here will be a chance for African 
Politicians to express the views of their people in Parlia- 
ment. 

No More Stooges : Under the New Constitution for 
a candidate to win he must have significant influence on 
both A Roll voters and B Roll voters. It means Africans 
will cease to shout, ‘ stooges,’ as they have done in the 
past, for they share in the elections of all candidates, 

- Eliminate Extremists :~ The New Constitution leaves 


no room for extremists of any race, that is why they are 
scared of the New Constitution, and to vote ‘ Yes ” is to 
eliminate them. 

Clear Smoky Atmosphere: For quite some time now, 
our country has been gradually losing confidence with 
the outside world—financial world. A ‘ Yes’ for the 
New Constitution will restore this confidence, although 
not overnight. Outside investors have clearly shown 
us that they always become suspicious of sudden change 
of government. 

Safe-guards: The New Constitution has enshrined 
in it 12 ‘ freedoms,’ which we do not enjoy at the mo- 
ment. These ‘freedoms’ will place all citizens on 
equal footings without considering their colour or poli- 
tical dogma. 

Experienced Hands: The present Government have 
shown that they have the interests of all Rhodesians at 
heart, by acepting the proposed New Constitution. As 
a Voter, I must show my great appreciation by voting 
mes. ° 

Conclusion: All people, Africans especially, should 
realise that a bird in hand is worth two in the bush. 

There are two serious issues, either we reject the Con- 
stitution and plunge the country into dismal civil strife, 
or we accept the Constitution, and see progress and 
harmony for all races. I WILL VOTE ‘YES’! 

—The: Recorder. 
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The Northern Rhodesian Situation 
SOME FACTS TO REMEMBER 
By the Very Rev. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd 


NOTHING surprised me more, as a member of the 

Monckton Commission, than to hear Europeans 
in Northern Rhcd2sia so often declare, ‘‘ We have no 
objection to Black Government, provided it be efficient 
and responsible ’’; or, ‘‘ We know that ultimately 
Black Government must come.’’ These sentiments are 
so different from what one commonly hears in South 
Africa. 

Why, then, has there been such a furore in the North- 
ern Rhodesia Protectorate over the Macleod plan, which 
at first seemed to envisage an African majority in the 
Legislative or in the Executive Council, or both? Why 
does a scheme which in some respects resembles that 
already accepted for Nyasaland stir up so much feeling ? 

Part of the explanation is found in the fact that Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia, though adjacent territo- 
ries, and both Protectorates under the British Govern- 
ment, are greatly different from each other. Nyasaland 
is a small country, crowded with its almost 3,000,000 
inhabitants. The European population numbers only 
some 9,000. They occupy only 3 per cent. of the land. 
There are no major industries, and Europeans have little 
scope for establishing and developing such. Thus ob- 
viously there can be no thought of prolonged European 
dominance. Nyasaland is bound to be an African- 
tuled state in the near future. 

Northern Rhodesia is different in certain important 
respects. The European population numbers 73,000. 
In the Copper Belt there has been built up one of the 
most impressive of industrial projects, largely because 
of European initiative, industry and investment, supple- 
mented by abundance of African labour. On the copper 
industry the lives of thousands of Europeans and also 
hundreds of thousands of Africans depend. Govern- 
mental inexperience or mismanagement could bring this 
valuable asset into ruins. In addition there are many 
other commercial and industrial enterprises which can 
only function and develop if supported by stable govern- 
ment. 

Northern Rhodesia’s reluctance to come under Black 
government at this stage is also found in recent happen- 
ngs, in the Congo and elsewhere. It must be remember- 
ed that part of Northern Rhodesia’s boundary in the 
north abutts on that of the Congo. Thousands of 
refugees, including nuns and others who had been raped, 
flocked into Northern Rhodesia. The tales that the 
refugees told of what they suffered at the hands of Black 
irresponsibles were simply heart-rending. 


Again, the present constitution of Northern Rhodesia. ' 
was agreed upon only as recently as 1958, and until the 
other day there had been no suggestion in Government 
circles that it should give way to another. Europeans. 
naturally contend that if constitutions are to be framed 
and accepted and then torn up before they have been 
adequately tried out, the country is doomed to suffer 
from a perpetual sense of insecurity of which investors 
will soon be aware. With reference to a new constitu-- 
tion, the Monckton Commission was sharply divided = 
most recommended that there should be an African 
majority in the Legislature and an unofficial majority in 
the Executive Council so constituted as to reflect the 
composition of the Legislature ; others felt that the time 
had not yet come for an African majority in the Legisla- 
ture. Others again felt that there should be an African 
majority in the Executive Council as well as the Legisla- 
ture. 

Perhaps most alarm has come from the fact that Mr. 
Kaunda, the leader of the Northern Rhodesia United 
National Independence Party, warned the British 
Government of a possible uprising in Northern Rhode- 
sia ‘* which by contrast would make the Mau Mau a 
child’s picnic.’’ It was only after that statement had 
been made that troops were called up by the Federal 
Government. Jt can never be forgotten that the Kenya 
Government was severely blamed for treating the Mau 
Mau outbreak lightly in its early stages. 

The tribal warring that has marked the Congo since 
Belgium too hurriedly surrendered power to the local 
inhabitants, the deplorable political murders and inter- 
necine horrors, the starvation that has overtaken 
hundreds of thousands of the innocent population, and 
the chaos into which the whole country has been plunged 
stand out as constant warnings to the people of Northern 
Rhodesia. Not only for the sake of the Whites, but as 
much for the sake of the Blacks, nothing of that kind 
must be allowed to take place in the Federation. Any- 
one who knows Africa knows how the tribes have little 
unity ; the notion that all Africans feel kinship with each 
other is a common error among those unacquainted 
with the Continent, and Congo has proved inter-tribal 
disunity to the hilt. Nyasaland is a small country, as 
we have said, and it is crowded with people. Northern 
Rhodesia is a land with vast spaces mostly sparsely 
populated. Yet any suggestion by Monckton Com- 
mission members to Northern Rhodesia witnesses that 
Northern Rhodesia might help Nyasaland by allowing 
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some of its surplus population to settle in Northern 
Rhodesia was invariably met with a firm rejection. 

Sir Roy Welensky appears to many to be an unneces- 
sarily belligerent figure. From personal contact with 
him I would question this. But he is a realist. He is 
aware of what too early a transfer of power would mean 
even for the African people themselves. His attitude 
may be summed up in the saying, ‘‘ We would rather 
take a step forward too soon than too late, but there is 
no merit in leading blind people to the edge of a cliff in 
the dark.’’ Welensky has made a genuine effort to 
secure the partnership of the African. In the Federal 
Parliament there are 59 members, and of these twelve 
are Africans. In the Southern Rhodesia Parliament 
there are none, though under the proposed new consti- 
tution, recently approved by the Salisbury conference 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Duncan Sandys and by 
the Southern Rhodesia electorate there may be 15 in a 
House of 65. It was noted by the Monckton Commis- 
sion that African witnesses in Southern Rhodesia most- 
ly favoured the continuance of the Federation, as they 
contended that the Federal Government under Sir Roy 
Welensky was more liberal than the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia. They also feared that if the Fede- 
ration were broken up, Southern Rhodesia might join 
up with the Union of South Africa, whose policies, they 
argued, were far more oppressive than those to which 
they had been accustomed. 

If it is contended that the number of African members 
of parliament is very small when account is taken of the 
populations they represent, some supporters of Sir Roy 
Welensky and Sir Edgar Whitehead would reply that the 
number is not smail when account is taken of the 
immaturity and lack of experience which Africans display 
in dealing with the complex problems of a modern state. 
There can be no question that one of the primary duties 
of the Governments in Africa and of the British Govern- 
ment is to take measures to train Africans in modern 
administration. At the same time African leaders must 
prove to the world their competence and reliability. A 
complicating factor in very recent years has been that 
some African leaders have treated lightly agreements 
which they have made. Even after the agreement in 
London concerning Nyasaland, some African leaders 
when they arrived back among their own people repu- 
diated some of the terms to which they had put their 
signature. The same thing happened in Kenya. It was 
contended in evidence before the Monckton Commission 
that some African leaders had said that when Africans 
came to power they would not recognise the validity of 
titles under which Europeans held land. When asked 
whether any responsible African leader had stated this, 
the answer was given that a member of the Monckton 
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Commission itself had made a declaration of the kind, 
and occasion and place were quoted for it. This was 
not denied, though it is possible that the leading African 
referred to is not of the same mind to-day. 

Happenings in Nyasaland have also made for un- 
settlement further south. The withdrawal of the World 
Health Organisation’s efforts to stamp out tuberculosis 
in Nyasaland because of the widespread non-coopera- 
tion of the people has suggested a high degree of irres- 
ponsibility among the indigenous population, and this 
impression has been heightened by the contention of 
Africans with influence that the vaccination campaign 
was a trick on the part of the Whites to induce sterility 
among the Nyasa people. 

The fact that intimidation still continues in Nyasaland 
on a wide front, so that a visiting British M.P. was con- 
strained to say that Nyasaland was like Nazi Germany 
before the second World War, has underlined the con- 
viction that conferences for the review of constitutions. 
will achieve nothing unless intimidation and violence are: 
effectively stamped out. The prevalence of intimidation, 
played down even by some representatives of the Church 
of Scotland, can no longer be denied. 

Nothing has been added to a feeling of confidence 
either by Dr. Banda’s turning angrily on some mission- 
aries who have not been toeing the party line, or by his 
declaring that if the God of the Christians did not help 
the people of Nyasaland in their political aims, then they 
must seek the aid of the gods of their forefathers. That 
statement seems worthy to be classed with what Dr. 
Nkrumah has carved on the statue to himself in Ghana, 
“* Seek ye first political power, and all else will be added 
unto you.’’ 

Mr. Macmillan has more than once paid high tribute 
to the contribution made by Europeans to the develop- 
ment of Central Africa and has repeatedly asserted that 
their interests must be protected. Dr. George MacLeod 
of the Church of Scotland has said that, ‘‘ they must 
applaud the tremendous movement of Europeans, many 
of whom had been walking in the right direction towards 
partnership for years. Barring a few reactionaries, who 
could be discounted, they had all begun to walk in the 
right direction.’’ Dr. MacLeod added :‘‘ The Euro- 
pean has a perennial place in Central Africa, and with- 
out him it would collapse. The point was that now that 
the Europeans had begun sincerely to walk, the whole 
African continent had begun to run.’’ These statements. 
deserve the closest attention, for their accuracy cannot 
be questioned. 

But they raise the question as to whether Africans are 
not now running too fast for the good of all concerned, 
including themselves. One who has known and loved 
and worked with the African regrets that he must in 
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honesty stress the question. But the crux of the problem 
is not now a question of direction, but a question of 
timing. Sir Roy Welensky contends that he is opposing 
‘a policy of disastrous haste.’’ In various know- 
ledgable quarters the question is equally asked as to 
whether the European has lately been running too fast. 
It has been said that the hasty abandonment of many 
territories by the European powers is acrime more against 
the Black man than against the White. It is the duty of 
the European to instruct and guide. Such abandonment 
also is opening the door for the entrance of the Com- 
munist powers, who are waiting and ready to fill any 
vacuum—a process that is aided considerably by the 
willingness of certain elements among the African people 
to throw open the way for Communist penetration. 

The plan of the British Colonial Secretary bore the 
marks of hasty drafting. There was too much to be 
worked out for anyone to have a clear view of all that is 
involved. Complication too has been introduced by the 
three-fold division of the electorate, many of whom are 
to vote twice. The scheme has understandably been 
rejected by the major parties concerned. Africans are 


Wave of violence in 


The past few weeks have witnessed widespread violence 
in Northern Rhodesia. Bridges have been blown up, 
roads blocked, European travellers stoned ; arson and 
sabotage have been committed on a wide scale. Cattle 
have been burned to death by setting fire to kraals ; many 
schools have been burned down, and trading stores have 
met the same fate. It is reported that intimidation has 
been rife among the African population but many have 
stood their ground and condemned the actions of the 
lawless mobs. The security forces have rounded up 
gangs, which were found to be armed with axes, spears, 
bows and arrows, bicycle chains, knives and clubs. In 
several places the rioters have been using petrol bombs, 
and buses have been burned out. Up to the time of 
going to press the security forces have killed 18 Africans. 
The police declare that many of those arrested are known 
to be members of the United Nationalist Independence 
Party. Parliament has passed a Bill greatly increasing 
sentences for rioting and similar offences. The Governor 
of Northern Rhodesia has been in close consultation 
with the police and military. 

* * * * 

‘Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, the Northern Rhodesian 
African Nationalist leader, flew to London with the object 
of appealing to the British people to have the new con- 
stitution modified. He declared that he was not appeal- 

ing to the British Government as he had lost confidence 
‘init... His appeal met with little success, and:he intimat- 
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sore because it does not give them enough: it does not 
concede the ‘‘ one man, one vote ’’ so dear to their 
hearts, nor guarantee them immediate majorities in the 
Legislative and Executive Councils. Sir Roy Welensky 
and the Europeans in general feared that it would give 
political power to those who have not yet attained 
maturity enough to wield such power wisely. Of the 
final form, Sir Roy Welensky said that it was a bad con- 
stitution, but might be workable. 

In handling subject peoples Britain has an excellent 
record. Her aims are altogether commendable, for she 
seeks the political advancement of the African so that he 
can have a larger say in his country’s policies. She has 
sought that the African’s educational opportunities 
should be increased and be more at his command. She 
has striven that in economic life the African should have 
a fairer deal. In social life he should have widened 
opportunities. For these things Britain, aided by her 
Churches, has poured out treasures of men and money. 
Let her see that she does not ruin all through undue 
haste as the goals come nearer. 

—The Glasgow Herald. 


Northern Rhodesia 


ed that he would put into operation his ‘‘ master plan.” 
He said that the plan did not include violence. It i$ 
reported that one of his henchmen has said that the plan 
includes the welcoming of mass arrests. It was also 
reported by a United African Nationalist Party spokes- 
man that a telegram had been sent to the British Prime 
Minister calling for the immediate intervention of 
British troops. If this were not done, the Party would 
ask the help of troops of African States in the Common- 
wealth. The United Nationalist Independence Party was 
declared illegal in the Northern and Luapula Provinces 
by the Northern Rhodesian Government, and the Party’s 


Youth League was banned in the Western Province. 
* * * * 


Mr. Kaunda later flew to Britain for the second time- 
He complained that he had had no reply to the various 
requests he had made to British and other statesmen. 
He also stated that violence in Northern Rhodesia was 
partly the result of his being prevented from visiting 
certain areas. A Government spokesman, however, 
declared that he was free to visit where he wished. To 
the impartial observer it becomes clearer that many 
African politicians, however pacific their professions or 
intentions, have not the authority needed to stop the 
violence which is a favourite method of their extreme 
followers. 
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The Need for Marriage Counselling 


(Early this year the Johannesburg Marriage Guidance 
Society and the Christian Citizenship Department of the 
Methodist Church of South Africa arranged to hold a 
Course for Ministers of Religion on Marriage Guidance. 

In the name of the Mayor and the City Council, Coun- 
cillor Keith B. Fleming welcomed the delegates, and deli- 
vered an address of singular relevance, in which he said : 


SUPPOSE it is not by mere chance that Johannesburg 

has been chosen as the venue for this Course for it is 

in this City, more than in any other in this country, that 

you wiil find the greatest changes taking place in the 

shortest time—changes which bear very directly on the 
subject matter of your deliberations. 

Johannesburg has developed in the incredibly short 
space of one generation from a Mining Camp to a great 
metropolis. Over-fast development of any plant pro- 
duces serious weaknesses. I suggest that what is true 
of plant life is also true of a city. Here in Johannesburg 
our development has been so rapid that it has not been 
possible to mature gracefully and gradually. 

Generally speaking it is true to say that we, as a City, 
have concentrated very much on the material things of 
our city life, deciding that once we had our debts paid ; 
our roads made ; our city properly reticulated so far as 
light, water and sewers were concerned ; our transport 
system in order ; and so on, we would then turn to the 
important aspect of human needs and human values. 
There was no intention to by-pass these important things 
—they would be dealt with in good time when the more 
important material things of which I have just spoken 
were adequately provided for. 

And so we got our values and our timing muddled. 
We were inclined to overlook the fact that an adequate 
income, a comfortable house with an ample supply of 
servants and what we call the ‘‘ good things of life ’’ 
were not in themselves a sound or a satisfactory basis on 
which to build a nation. 

We looked around and without comment saw the 
bioscope take away the initiative of church guild and 
home entertainment ; we saw the radio remove the need 
for learning to sing and to play a musical instrument ; 
we saw the spectator replace the player on our sports 
fields ; we saw the native nanny replace the mother in the 
up-bringing of the children in the home ; we saw the 
motor car remove whole families each week-end from 
the influence of the Church ; we saw flat life replace 
home life ; we saw the creche replace the nursery and, 
finally, we saw, due to our way of living, double salaries 
—one for the husband and one for the wife—replace 
children in the home. We saw a relaxing of moral 


standards, a cheapening of things sacred and a weaken- 
ing of family life and discipline. We saw, above all, a 
falling away from things spiritual. 

And so we are surprised to find that whereas in 1913 
there were 263 divorces in this country, last year there 
were no less than 4,400, and that the divorce rate is stated 
to be of the order of one out of every six marriages. 

Sad though it may be for the two people concerned in 
the divorce—what about the children ? What of the 
5,000 or so children affected every year in this country 
by the divorce of their parents? The actual divorce 
itself may be bad enough but what is the effect on these 
children by the months of unpleasantness, wrangling, 
disagreement and wrong atmosphere in the home pre- 
ceding the final break. | Who knows how these children 
are affected ? Who knows how their own eventual out-. 
look on marriage is affected ? 

In a recent survey of 2,600 children in institutions in 
this country it was found that 98.2% were not orphans: 
but children who were neglected and mostly neglected 
because of the divorce of their parents. 

These are indeed sad and alarming figures which can 
affect the very stability of a nation. It is right and 
proper, I suggest, that you Ministers, you who prepare 
young folk for marriage, you to whom the dissenting 
parties, or their worried relatives, often come, you who 
can do so much to save a home and thereby the children, 
should be fully equipped for the tasks which face you 
daily. 

I note that Dr. David Mace sets out certain require- 
ments for marriage counsellors and it is well that we 
should have a look at these. They are :— 


(a) Age. People under the age of 30 are, with very 
rare exceptions, not mature enough for this work. 
At the other end people much over fifty, who have 
had no previous experience of work allied to coun- 
selling, are not likely to be highly successful as they 
find it difficult to make the necessary adjustment. 


(b) Marital Status. Unmarried counsellors have 
been accepted in Great Britain but they must be 
quite exceptional to have any real chance of success. 

(c) Education. Counsellors must be at least of aver- 
age intelligence. 

(d) Character. It is essential that marriage coun- 
sellors should be people of blameless reputation and 
of the highest integrity. 

(e) Temperament. This is the decisive factor in 
counselling. The qualities necessary are :— 

1. The ability to inspire confidence in others ; 
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2. Freedom from prejudice ; 

3. A liberal and tolerant outlook ; 

4. <A deep and genuine interest in people ; 

5. Acclear perception of one’s own powers and limi- 

tations ; 

6. Clear insight ; 

7. A capacity for reasoned analysis of problems. 

Marriage counselling is most delicate and highly res- 
ponsible work. Every marriage counsellor must under- 
stand what counselling really means and be able to use 
the techniques of counselling. It is the realisation of 
this fact, the knowledge gained from painful personal 
experience in your ministry that there is far more to 
counselling than merely stating what the counsellor 
would do in a given set of circumstances that has, no 
doubt, prompted the Johannesburg Marriage Guidance 
Society and the Christian Citizenship Department of the 
Methodist Church of South Africa to organise this 
Course. 
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May I be permitted to say that, as I see it, a Minister’s 
job has never been merely to preach the Gospel’; surely 
it is part of his God-given work to see that the young 
people contemplating marriage are properly advised in 
all its relationships and aspects ; are warned that the 
words ‘‘ for better or for worse ’’ are no mere words in 
an age-old Order of Marriage Service ; are assured of a 
rich future together as they understand what they are 
about to undertake ; and, finally, that they know that in 
times of difficulty they can seek the help and guidance of 
a Pastor whom they can trust and who, through training 
and experience, can be of help to them. 

I can but express the earnest prayer that God’s bless- 
ing will rest on this Course and on those who participate 
in it and that great benefit will result therefrom in the 
homes and families of those with whom you come in 
contact. 

I now formally declare this Course open. 


S.A. Businessmen have Staked Reputations on 
Improving Race Relations 


N important group of South African businessmen, 
industrialists, and financiers have staked their re- 
putations on improving race relations in the country. If 
they fail it would be to confess that men of good sense 
and goodwill don’t care, or that they won’t follow their 
leaders, says Mr. Ashley Hale, adviser to the South 
African Institute of Race Relations’ Development Com- 
mittee. 

He adds: *‘ A group of influential men, who have the 
power to implement important financial decisions have 
personally undertaken to place the S.A. Institute of Race 
Relations on a firm financial basis.”’ 

Reporting on the final phases of the Institute’s 
membership and fund-raising drive in Johannesburg, 
Mr. Hale says : 

“* It is essential their plan succeeds, for three reasons : 

“* First, because the Institute is important. 

“*Second, because success will demonstrate that 
support for a rational and humane approach to race rela- 
tions is broad and deep, and that those who subscribe to 
such methods are responsible persons who exhibit their 
sense of personal responsibility in the way that counts 
most—by financial support. 

‘* Third, because an important group of business and 
financial leaders have, in a sense, staked their reputations 
as leaders on the success of this plan.’* 

To succeed would be to strengthen every effort by men 
of good sense and goodwill towards the improvement of 


race relations in South Africa. To fail would be to 
confess that men of good sense and goodwill don’t care, 
or that they will not follow their leaders, says Mr. Hale. 

The S.A. Institute of Race Relations recently launched 
a membership and fund-raising drive among the nation’s 
business leaders. 

A National Development Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. J. Douglas Roberts, one of the Union’s 
leading civil engineers, was appointed to spearhead the 
drive. 

On the Rand the economy has been broken into four 
main groupings—Commerce, Finance, Industry and 
Professions. Four prominent Johannesburg business- 
men have been appointed to head committees to exploit 
‘* to the utmost ’’ the ‘‘ top level ’’ membership poten- 
tial in each field. 

Commerce is headed by Mr. E. P. Bradlow ; Finance 
by Mr. S. J. Constance ; Industry by Mr. J. E. Worsdale; 
Professions by Mr. A. Schwartz. 

Race Relations Press. 


‘* Business,”’ cried the ghost, ‘‘ Mankind was my business, 
the common welfare was my business, charity, mercy, 
forbearance, and benevolence were all my business. The 
‘dealings of my trade were but a drop of water iu the 
comprehensive ocean of my business.” 

—Charles Dickens The Christnas Books. 
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Fort Hare Historical Notes 
STUDIES AND MANNERS 


N comparison with its two main elements—students 
and staff—everything else in a College is of minor 
importance. If the students are anxious to learn and 
the staff capable, conscientious, and generally con- 
tented, disabilities and shortages of ali kinds, whether 
in buildings, equipment, conditions of service or student 
amenities, can be tolerated and in time overcome. What 


I have already recorded in these notes about the begin- 


nings of College education for the non-European in 
South Africa, must have made at least three things quite 
plain: first, that the governments in power and therefore 
in possession of the means, were slow in appreciating 
the social need of the majority of the inhabitants of the 
country for an education beyond the mere rudiments ; 
secondly, those inhabitants themselves did not measure 
the changes in their environment which at the beginning 
of this century made their customary ideas about the 
training of the young hopelessly out of date ; and third- 
ly, there was, in the mind of the European public, only a 
limited sense of the duty of the more advanced group in 
a state to foster the development of the underprivileged. 

As so often in the world’s history, the driving force for 
a change came from the small minority in the country, 
both white and black, whose social conscience had been 
quickened by religion, and who were aided in their pur- 
pose by influences flowing from outside the immediate 
environment. In this way we may account, at least in 
part, for the fact that the first European members of staff 
to engage in the higher education of the non-European 
were drawn from “‘ other lands ’’ ; but within a compa- 
ratively short time, the staff necessitated by increasing 
numbers were recruited from amongst the younger 
elements of the South African population. Even so, 
there was usually discoverable in those latter some back- 
ground of family history or training to account for the 
urge to break new ground in a professional sphere not 
in general enjoyment of popular favour. 

When our resources were strong enough to enable us 
to add the teaching of biological science to that of phy- 
sical science which had been one of our foundation sub- 
jects, we appointed in 1924, Mr. J. McDowall, a graduate 
of Glassgow University, to teach the related subjects of 
Botany and Zoology, and Professor Dent and he became 
the two strong pillars upon which the science faculty 
was founded. But after three years Mr. McDowall left 
to take holy orders and was succeeded by Miss Sheila 
Maritz, M.sc. who had taken her Master’s degree in 
Botany at Natal University College, as it then was. Like 
the others on the staff at that time, Miss Maritz taught 


the matriculation class, but also made a beginning with 
first year degree work in Botany and Zoology for those 
intending to take the medical course, which at that time 
could only be taken overseas by S-A. non-Europeans. Miss 
Maritz gave us only two years’ service before accepting 
a lectureship in Botany at Huguenot University College 
but in the short time she spent at Fort Hare she not only 
did excellent work in her classes but organized a company 
of ‘‘ Guides ’’ from among the women students. She 
also interested herself in the improvement of the College 
estate by planting trees. Miss Maritz is now a Warden 
of a Women’s Hostel at Rhodes University. 

At Fort Hare Miss Maritz was succeeded (1930) as lec- 
turer in Botany and Zoology by Miss Alice Lyle, M.sc., a 
graduate of the University College of the Orange Free: 
State where she tock her Master’s degree in Zoology. 
She entered into her work with enthusiasm and became @ 
protagonist for the acceleration of the science programme. 
During her first four years she taught both Botany and 
Zoology, but by that time it had become necessary to 
double the staff in both physical and biological sciences 
and she became lecturer in Zoology. In 1938 she accept- 
ed a post as lecturer in Zoology at Rhodes University 
College. This however did not end her connection with 
Fort Hare for in 1951, by which time the College had be- 
come the University College of Fort Hare and affiliated 
to Rhodes University, she returned to hold the chair of 
Zoology, much to the joy of her former colleagues. Un- 
fortunately, before she could take up duty, she was 
stricken by illness and died before actually making con- 
tact with her classes. No more self-sacrificing or 
sympathetic teacher, or one more devoted to the interests 
of her students, ever taught. When Botany and Zoology 
were separated in 1934, as I have noted, Mr. Giffen was 
appointed lecturer in Botany and on the physical side Mr. 
J. T. Davidson became lecturer in Physics, but as this 
note is mainly about women lecturers I must reserve an 
account of their service till later. 

Leaving the Science side, now organized in four 
lectureships, I note that Miss Tooke had already 
been appointed to the permanent staff in 1925 to assist 
with English and to take the small classes in Afrikaans 
and Nederlands. Further assistance was still necessary in 
English and in History, and for these we appointed Miss. 
Mary Dick, a graduate of both Cape Town and Edin-. 
burgh. She belonged to a family well known for its: 
mterest in social matters in Durban and Cape Town.. 
Miss Dick’s grandfather had been Professor of Botany’ 
in the South African College, the forerunner of the 
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University of Cape Town. Her own introduction to 
Fort Hare had been through one of the small groups of 
European University students who at that time were 
beginning to pay week-end visits to the College in order 
to get to know this new group of University students and 
to ascertain what student relationships if any, could be 
established between their universities and Fort Hare. 
These visits we encouraged as one way of increasing 
understanding between different races in one country, 
and as a method of improving race relations. By this 
means we were able also to recruit more than one of our 
future lecturers and professors and Miss Dick was one 
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of those. After five years’ service she migrated to the 
United States of America but like Miss Lyle, after a long 
interval she returned to Fort Hare, this time in the 
capacity of Warden of the Women’s Hostel. 

During the ten years 1928-38, the ladies I have men- 
tioned, each in her own way, not only gave excellent 
teaching service but added to the grace of life by their 
accomplishments, and like others still to be mentioned 
had their share in inducing studies to pass over into 
manners. 

ALEXANDER KERR. 


Ecumenical Work Camp—Wilgespruit Fellowship 
Centre 


HE twelfth annual Ecumenical work camp was held 
at the Wilgespruit Fellowship Centre near Roode- 
poort, Transvaal in July. The Youth Department of 
the World Council of Churches sent its Secretary for 
Europe and Latin America, the Rev. Dr. A. van den 
Heuvel to act as co-leader of the camp. The local leader 
was the Rev. J. Moulder, student at Rhodes University 
in the Cape. 

The camp this year was of a special nature in that 
emphasis was placed on leadership training for future 
work camp efforts. This resulted in greater emphasis 
on the study aspect of the camp’s life and curtailed the 
traditional emphasis on the work programme. Despite 
this decrease in time allotted to manual work the campers 
succeeded in breaking down the solid stone wall between 
the existing chapel and the newly added chancel and 
nearly completed the erection of the stone piers to finish 
off the job. In addition a useful job of clearing and 
levelling an outdoor meeting place was also accomplish- 
ed. 

Campers came from all four provinces, from Basuto- 


Books We 


Christian Convictions about Mult-Racial Society 
«Methodist Publishing House, 52 Burg Street, Cape 
/Town).. 

‘The Methodist Conference in 1956 Prius a com- 
mittee to prepare a-full statement, in booklet, form, on 
the: convictions of the Methodist Church concerning 
multi-racial society, giving the. biblical, ‘and. theological 
basis for their attitude. The statement, : after revision, 
was :published in July 1958, and. is now reprinted after 
further revision: . Its contents, may.. be: gauged: from: its: 


land, Europe and America. They represented all the 
major racial groups in this land and twelve different 
denominational or Mission groups. At the mid-morn- 
ing sessions of intercessory prayer when campers were 
invited to participate in the language most familiar to 
them, prayers ascended in Afrikaans, English, Neder- 
lands, Portugese, Sesuto, Xhosa and Zulu. In the setting 
of a Centre dedicated to ecumenical encounter, encom- 
passing Christians of so many places and traditions, and 
enriched by the experience and stories of Rev. van den 
Heuvel, the campers had a vital sense of participation in 
the world-wide church of Christ—in their common life 
and worship and in their study of the preparatory book- 
Ict for the forthcoming New Delhi meeting of the World 
Council of Churches, “* Jesus Christ, the Light of the 
World.”’ 

For many campers this was their first experience of 
Christian fellowship across the ‘‘ middle wall of parti- 
tion ’’ which Christ had come to destroy. It proved, 
for most of them, to be a broadening and spiritually 
enriching experience. 
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A Brief Survey of the History of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches in South Africa—Part | 


By Dr. G. C. Oosthuizen 


ERHAPS it is necessary to refer briefly to the back- 
ground history of the Reformed Churches in the 
Netherlands and France. Protestantism penetrated 
France slowly but surely. In 1555 we find a Protestant 
congregation in Paris and two years later the French 
Protestants came be known as Huguenots. In 1559, 
four years after the first congregation had been establish- 


ed, the First General Synod was held in Paris with re- ° 


presentatives from 72 congregations. They, adopted a 
strongly Calvinistic creed (prepared by Antoine de la 
Roche Chadieu) and a Presbyterian constitution which 
was drawn from Calvin’s ecclesiastical principles. The 
first of the succession of wars between the Huguenots 
and Catholics started in 1562. 

At this time there was also unrest in the Netherlands 
which was more of a political and economic than a reli- 
gious nature, though in this struggle religion assumed a 
constantly increasing prominence. The ‘Netherlands, 
a group of seventeen provinces at the time, came to 
Philip II of Spain who followed a different line of 
approach than his father Charles V. He worked for 
religious uniformity similar to that in Spain and made 
use of every power to crush ‘‘heresy.’’ This policy 
had been opposed especially by the middle classes from 
whom Calvinism won most of its converts while the 
nobility was as yet hardly touched. In 1562, 90 years 
before Jan van Riebeck landed at the Cape, the total 
number of Protestants in the Netherlands is estimated at 
100,000. In spite of Philip’s demand for stricter punish- 
ment of heresy, Protestant preaching was openly heard 
in the Netherlands. Iconoclastic riots, opposed by such 
men as William of Orange, the Dutch hero of independ- 


' ence, took place and hundreds of churches were wreck- 
/ ed. Philip considered these events as rebellion in poli- 


tics and religion and sent the duke of Alva to the Nether- 
lands with a picked Spanish army. William of Orange 
flew to Germany after hundreds of executions had taken 
place. Alva completely alienated the mercantile classes 


' in 1569 by introducing heavy Spanish taxes and sales. 
_ This had for the Reformed Faith a blessing in disguise, 


otherwise the Cape could have been a Roman Catholic 
project from a predominantly Roman Catholic managed 
company. 

A former resistance movement organized by William 


' of Orange was beaten down by Alva’s skill, but in July 
1572 William of Orange himself entered the leading 


recognized him as Stadholder. 


towns of Holland, Zealand, Friesland and Utrecht which 
In France Catherine de 


Medici had 8000 Protestants massacred in Paris alone 
and several times the whole of that number in France. 
Madrid and Paris rejoiced. France could now not 
interfere in the Netherlands especially after Coligny, a 
Huguenot, who had much influence on the F rench King, 
had been killed. The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
shattered all hope in the Netherlands of a speedy expul- 
sion of Spain from this country. An intense struggle 
followed in which the Southern part fell to the Catholics 
and the North remained Calvinistic. Many Protestants 
left the South for the North and many Catholics again. 
went southward. Parma eventually saved the ten 
southern provinces for Spain and modern Belgium owes. 
much to him. The seven northern provinces declared 
their independence of Spain in 1581. 

This gives some indication as to the difficulties con- 
fronted by the Protestants in both the Netherlands and 
France. During this struggle the Calvinistic churches 
of the Netherlands had been shaping. Both the Re- 
formed Church of the Netherlands and the Huguenot 
Church of France were Presbyterian in constitution. 
Toleration was a significant characteristic in the Nether- 
lands and William of Orange, who became a Calvinist 
in 1573, granted protection in worship in 1577 to the 
Anabaptists. Religiously oppressed soon saw _ the 
Netherlands as a place of refuge. It was chiefly her 
mercantile spirit which led the Protestant Netherlands to 
this larger degree of toleration. In 1618-1619 the 
memorable synod of Dordrecht took place which proved 
to be of great significance not only for the Reformed 
Faith in the Netherlands but eventually for many parts 
of the world. 

When Jan van Riebeek landed at the Cape the Church 
he brought with him was still very young but had already 
had a trying history. The evangelistic character of this 
church could be discerned in his prayer of the 6th of 
April—although prescribed by the Directors of the East 
India Company it nevertheless gave an indication ef what 
was going on in the minds and hearts of those who con- 
stituted this church. Jan van Riebeek prayed that‘‘ the 
true Reformed faith ’’’ may be transplanted into the 
hearts of the indigenous peoples. The main influence 
of the D.R.C. was the Netherlands Mother Church, al- 
though there are very obvious influences to be discerned 
from the Scottish Church. The landing of the Drom- 
medaris, Reyger and Goede Hoop at the Cape also 
meant the birth of the church in this most Southern part 
of the continent of'Africa. -We cannot, however, in the 
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ordinary sense of the term speak about the ‘‘ Church ”’ 
during the period. 1652-1665 because the church which 
functions through the offices of minister, elder and 
deacon, did not exist until 1665. The Church, the 
Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk, i.e. the Netherlands 
Reformed Church, distinguished from the English Re- 
formed Church, which existed as a refugee Church in 
England, was formally established in 1665 at the Cape 
with the arrival of the first permanent minister. The 
“mother ’ of this Church in the Netherlands was de- 
clared a state church in Jan. 1651 and it was this official 
Reformed Church that Jan van Riebeek planted in South 
Africa which remained until 1804 the State Church in 
this country. 


This specific relationship between Church and State 
has been anything but a happy one, as the Church has 
often been placed ina position of dependence and 
subjection. From 1652 to 1795 the Church at the Cape 
had been in an official ecclesiastical relationship with the 
Presbytery of Amsterdam, but all this took place in 
complete subordination to the Directors of the East 
India Company. As long as the Cape was under Dutch 
rule, the congregations in South Africa formed an inte- 
gral part of the Presbytery of Amsterdam. The Church, 
however, was considered as a branch of the civil service 
and her ministers were regarded as civil servants. This 
explains why Jan van Riebeek held from the beginning 
full jurisdiction over the Church with the Presbytery of 
Amsterdam merely in an advisory capacity to the Church 
at the Cape. 


The Church was not a fully instituted body at the Cape 
from 1652-1665. An wunordained person, called sick 
comforter or visitor of the sick, did the work. The 
Church really functioned when a minister passed 
ithrough Cape Town. The first sick visitor was 
‘Willem Barents Wylant and the first minister to arrive at 
the Cape after Jan van Riebeek landed, was ds. Joannes 
Backerus, who passed through the Cape on the 12th of 
May 1652. Thirty-three ministers passed through the 
‘Cape from 1652-1665, the year the first permanent 
minister arrived. It happened that no minister passed 
through the Cape for periods of as long aseleven months, 
with the result that the sacraments could not be adminis- 
tered nor any confirmations could take place. Ds. 
Johan van Arckel’s arrival as the first permanent minister 
meant the coming into existence at the Cape of the 
Church as an institution. After 130 years (1665-1795) 
there were six congregations, namely Cape Town (1665), 
Stellenbosch (1686), Drakenstein (1691), Tulbagh (1743) 
Zwartland (i.e. Malmesbury) (1745) and Graaff-Reinet 
(1792). 
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of the first French Huguenots in 1688. After the death 
of Philip II (1598) the Huguenot Churches entered on 
their most prosperous period. Their schools flourished 
and they were considered as a political corporation with- 
in the State. In 1628 their political semi-independence 
ended. After the Edict of Nimes (1629), in which other 
religious privileges were safeguarded, they suffered in- 
creasing antagonism from the Jesuits which culminated 
in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) and after 
which they became a persecuted, martyr church. Many 
of their number went into exile and those who came via 
the Netherlands to South Africa have been a lasting gain 
here. 


In the meantime we find a desire in the Church for 
independence. The situation, with Directors of the 
East India Company six thousand miles away having 
the final word in the Church, was not at all a healthy one. 
The congregations in the Cape asked for their own pres- 
bytery from the Political Council at the Cape and this 
was granted on the 16th of Nov. 1745. 

During 1795-1806 the Church found itself in the mael- 
strom of political changes and turbulence. Because of 
the change of government when the British took over in 
1795, the Church at the Cape could no longer exist in an 
official relationship with the state Church in the Nether- 
lands. But although the Church affiliation with the 
Netherlands had been broken off it continued in spirit. 
From 1802 to 1806, in this pingpong period the Church 
again came into official relationship with that of the 
Netherlands . In 1806 the Cape was again transferred 
to Britain and the Governor-General now again had 
jurisdiction over it. 


Another significant event was the introduction of the 
hymns (Gesange), an inheritance from the Netherlands 
Reformed Church. On Sunday 9th 1814 they were in- 
troduced in the congregation at Cape Town although 
the first steps were taken by the church council of Stellen- 
bosch. This event would prove to have far reaching 
effect on the development of the church in later years. 


Contact with the Netherlands Church had been made 
difficult by the authorities in many ways. In 1806 there 
were 7 dominees—at this time ministers of Dutch descent 
were still in the majority. From 1806-1843 only two 
Dutch ministers were added to the fold and 22 Afrikaner 
and 16 Scotch ministers with a total of 24 Afrikaner, 16 
Scotch, 5 Dutch and 2 German ministers. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed . 
and written to express the views of the South Aiicas Ona 
by R.'‘H. W. mbar Loic GeP sie eae Ni ae 


